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PAUSANIAS'S DESCRIPTION OF aREECE 



The Description of Greece by Pausanias must always, in 
spite of its inferior literary quality, be of surpassing interest 
to all who care for the relics of Greek civilization, for all, that 
is, who are interested in the history of the development of 
modern civilization, which owes so much to Greece. Without 
some knowledge of the external surroundings of men it is 
impossible to have a thorough knowledge of their lives, and 
Pausanias is our chief literary source for a knowledge of the 
external surroundings of the Greeks. To be sure, Pausanias 
lived and wrote in the times of the Antonines, long after the 
great days of Greece were past, but the monuments of earlier 
days still existed, and there were added to them the monuments 
of Macedonian and Roman times. At no time, perhaps, could 
a description of Greece have contained so much to interest later 
ages as in the second century after Christ. It is therefore 
natural that the attention of classical scholars should long have 
been turned with patient labor to the study of Pausanias. 

Yet so long as Greece was difficult of access and the treasures 
hidden under her soil were unknown, it was impossible to know 
how accurate or how complete were the descriptions of her 
cities, temples, and monuments as given by Pausanias. His 
historical statements could be tested by comparison with those 
of other writers, and allusions to many of the monuments 
mentioned by him were also to be found in Greek and Latin 
literature, but a well-founded knowledge of his merits and 
demerits was unattainable. The annotated edition of Siebelis, 
published 1822-27, contains nearly all that could then be 
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offered in elucidation of his text, and how insufficient that was 
can be seen by a glance at the notes, which consist almost 
exclusively of citations from ancient writers. 

With the German excavations at Olympia began a new era 
in the study of Pausanias, aS in that of Greek art. The 
excavators proceeded with their Pausanias in hand as a guide, 
and they found his guidance for the most part trustworthy. 
But some things seemed not to be as he described them, and 
questions arose as to his trustworthiness, his wisdom, and his 
method of work. These questions have been discussed with 
great acumen by v. Wilamowitz, Kalkmann, Gurlitt, and 
others, with the result that a general agreement has been 
reached to the effect that however much Pausanias may have 
drawn upon earlier writers for historical and mythological 
statements, however much he may have refreshed his memory 
even in regard to what he describes by reference to earlier 
descriptions, he is to be accepted as a truthful and, in the 
main, accurate recorder of that which he himself saw. Mean- 
while excavations at Athens, Eleusis, Epidaurus, Pergamon, and 
numerous other sites have shed, directly and indirectly, new 
light upon the ancient Greece which Pausanias described, and 
the time has come when a thorough and comprehensive treat- 
ment of his work is possible and necessary. Such a treatment 
is a task of herculean magnitude, and classical scholars and all 
those interested in classical learning cannot be too thankful 
that it has been undertaken in different ways and in different 
countries by competent hands. ^ 

Only the first volume of the edition by Professor Hitzig and 
Professor Blumner has appeared, but it is enough to cause 

" Des Pausanias Bcsehreihung von Oriechenland mit kritischem Apparat, 
herausgegeben von Hermann Hitzig, mit erklarenden Anmerkungen versehen 
von Hermann Hitzig und Hugo Blumner. Erster Halbband. Mit zehn topogra- 
phisohen und einer Munztafel. Buch I : Attika. Berlin, 1896. Verlag von S. 
Calvary & Co. (Also with Latin title.) 
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great satisfaction and to make the forthcoming volumes 
eagerly awaited. 

More than forty years have passed since the appearance of 
Schubart's edition, and during that time countless emendations 
of the text have been proposed, sometimes supported by in- 
scriptions. All this material had to be utilized, and in addition 
a number of manuscripts insufficiently utilized by Schubart 
and Walz were to be newly collated or examined. That much 
of the apparatus criticus is taken over unchanged from Schubart 
and Walz is only natural. The examination of the manu- 
scripts leads Professor Hitzig to the conclusion that the text 
of Pausanias is in bad condition, that although the manuscripts 
vary in value they are all derived from one archetype, that the 
archetype itself contained corrections and various readings, and 
that therefore the procedure of the editor must be eclectic, 
while a wide field is left for conjectural criticism and emenda- 
tion. In view of these facts, the critical apparatus gives the 
readings of the better manuscripts even when they are not real 
variants. This undoubtedly causes the insertion of some use- 
less matter which can but confuse the student ; nevertheless it 
is the better course to pursue when there is danger of giving 
too little if one is too careful not to give too much. The same 
fear of offering too little has led to the insertion in the critical 
notes of occasional " emendations " which might as well have 
been left to merited oblivion. But, after all, the critical notes 
are careful and, on the whole, wise, and the text is open to 
little criticism. 

The notes of this edition consist for the most part of brief 
statements of the views of various writers on disputed points, 
of references to ancient authors, and occasional direct explana- 
tions of the text, as when A.idvia'; 'Adrjvd';, chap. 41, 6 has the 
note: "Athena die Taucherin, ein Beiname, den sie tragt als 
Beschiitzerin der Seefahrten," or chap. 29, .3 has a note on the 
genitive of the superlative where the comparative might seem 
more natural. It is an exception when the editors express 
their own opinion on a disputed point of topography or archae- 
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ology, but the concise statement of the views of other writers 
gives the reader an opportunity to form his own judgment. 
The value of these notes, giving clearly and without argument 
for the most part the conflicting views of various authorities, 
with references to nearly all the " literature " of each subject, 
can be estimated only by those who have been forced to do for 
themselves as occasion demanded some part of the work per- 
formed by the editors. 

Dr. Frazer's work is different in character from that of 
Hitzig and Bliimner. Whereas they furnish the Greek text 
with critical apparatus, an introduction relating to the manu- 
scripts, and notes giving references to the ancient and modern 
literature pertaining to Pausanias, with brief summaries of 
conflicting views of modern scholars. Dr. Frazer gives us a good 
and idiomatic English translation, preceded by a masterly 
introduction on the date of Pausanias, his literary style, his 
trustworthiness, the poets, historians, and other writers whose 
works he used, his tastes, and his religious beliefs, and followed 
by four volumes of learned, elaborate, and exhaustive notes and 
a volume of indices and maps. The Swiss editors give the 
student of Pausanias who reads Greek the material needed for 
the further prosecution of his studies. Dr. Frazer gives to all 
who can read English nearly all possible information concern- 
ing Pausanias, the places and monuments he describes, and the 
monuments he might have described had he tried to describe 
everything in Greece -of which any notice has come down to us. 

As Dr. Frazer does not publish a Greek text, he is under no 
obligation to furnish us a critical apparatus, and he offers no 
new collation of manuscripts. At the end of the translation 
there are, however, fifty-two pages of critical notes, mentioning 
and sometimes discussing such proposed emendations as seem 
to be of importance. The translation itself is excellent, the 
chief fault to be found with it being that it is too good. Dr. 
Frazer himself says of the literary style of Pausanias, " It is a 
loose, clumsy, ill-jointed, ill-compacted, rickety, ramshackle 
style, without ease or grace or elegance of any sort." Now it 
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would be a pity indeed to try to render the Greek of Pausanias 
into English which should answer to such a description, and yet 
it is also a pity that the clear, incisive, and elegant style of Dr. 
Frazer occasionally lends to the tame and colorless expressions 
of Pausanias a vigor and emphasis which to some degree 
change the meaning, while the laudable desire for variety in 
expression leads to an occasional slight lack of accuracy. 
These defects are, however, but as spots on the sun, so slight 
are they in comparison with the general excellence of the 
translation. 

But it is in the notes that the most valuable part of Dr. 
Frazer's work is found. In his preface he modestly confesses 
"to being an expert in none of the branches of archaeology." 
His notes show that he is a widelj^ read and thoroughly com- 
petent scholar in all. Here is a veritable mine of informa- 
tion on all subjects connected with Greek antiquities. Not 
only are the topographical remarks of Pausanias elucidated 
and discussed, but equal care is devoted to those points of 
topography which Pausanias fails to mention. So, for instance, 
Mt. Aegaleus, which Pausanias omits in his enumeration of the 
Attic mountains, is described, with reference to the historical 
events in which it played a part, in a note or essay of nearly 
three pages (vol. II, pp. 428-431), while nearly two pages are 
devoted to the lower course of the river Ladon which Pausanias 
does not describe (vol. IV, pp. 288 f.). So, too, buildings not 
mentioned by Pausanias but known to us by excavations or 
from other sources are described, as, for instance, those dis- 
covered at Epidaurus (vol. Ill, pp. 238 f.), while smaller 
works, statuary, bronzes, terra-cottas, and the like, are con- 
stantly referred to, though Pausanias may have passed them by 
unnoticed. That proper names and legends, even when they 
lead to no remark by Pausanias, are the subjects of numerous 
interesting notes on the primitive worship of the Greeks and 
other peoples, is a matter of course with the author of The 
Grolden Sough. 

Where so much is given us it would be invidious to search 
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the pages of this great work for possible opportunities for 
carping criticism. It is better to select a few important or 
interesting questions and see how Dr. Frazer treats them, for 
he has considered it his duty to express an opinion on nearly 
all the questions concerning which there is any disagreement 
among scholars. A few remarks in criticism of details may 
then be added. 

The theatre of Dionysus at Athens is described in vol. II, pp. 
222-227, with no hint of a knowledge of Professor Dorpfeld's 
theories relating to the Greek stage, theories which were but 
beginning to attract attention at the time when this part of the 
commentary was written. At the end of the description of the 
theatre at Epidaurus (vol. Ill, p. 254) the theory that the Greek 
actors acted, not on a raised stage, but on the level of the 
orchestra, is briefly dismissed as contradicting (1) the testi- 
mony of Vitruvius, of Pollux, and of other ancient writers who 
speak of actors ascending and descending ; (2) the evidence of 
Greek vases ; (3) the evidence of existing Greek theatres ; 

(4) the evidence of the Delian inscription in which the stage- 
building is called the Xoyelov (but Dr. Frazer fails to notice 
that this reading is due to the editor of the inscription); 

(5) the rules of probability. In vol. V, pp. 501-506, among the 
addenda, corrections and additions to the description of the 
theatre of Dionysus are introduced, based on the book Das 
Griechische Theater by Dorpfeld and Reisch. The question of 
the stage is, however, not discussed except as regards one or 
two minor points. The brief discussion in vol. Ill is sup- 
plemented in vol. V, pp. 582-584, and Dorpfeld's views are 
dismissed as improbable. Dr. Frazer, then, apparently holds to 
the traditional view that the description of the Greek theatre 
given by Vitruvius is a correct description of the theatre of the 
fifth century B.C. 

Now we cannot demand of a commentator on Pausanias an 
exhaustive treatment of all questions relating to the Greek 
theatre. Perhaps Dr. Frazer does his whole duty in stating 
that he does not accept Professor Dorpfeld's views and in giv- 
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ing some reasons for his dissent. But Dr. Frazer habitually 
does so much more than his duty that it is somewhat disap- 
pointing to find this interesting subject incompletely treated. 
Professor Dorpfeld's theories have been far from meeting with 
universal acceptance ; it may in fact be doubted whether any 
competent judge accepts them in toto as stated in Das Gfrie- 
chische Theater, yet one thing he seems to have established (if 
it needed to be established), namely, that the Greek theatre of 
Vitruvius is not the Greek theatre as it existed four centuries 
or more before Vitruvius's day. It is not enough to say that 
Dorpfeld's theories are untenable and that therefore the de- 
scription of Vitruvius is to be accepted for the fifth century B.C. 
Dorpfeld has already, since the appearance of Dr. Frazer's 
Pausanias, modified his theories so far as to argue (^Athen. 
Mitth. XXII, 1897, pp. 439-462) that Vitruvius was right in 
stating that in the Greek theatre the actors performed upon a 
high stage, but that the Greek theatre meant by Viti'uvius was 
the type of theatre prevalent in the Greek cities of Asia Minor 
in Vitruvius's own time. That the Asia Minor type does not 
differ essentially from the usual Hellenistic type has now been 
shown by E. Bethe ^Hermes, XXXIII, pp. 313-323). The 
belief that the description of Vitruvius is correct if regarded as 
a description of the Greek theatre of his own day does not 
commit any one to the belief that the actors of the fifth century 
B.C. performed on a high, narrow stage. Dr. Frazer does not 
seem to appreciate the lapse of time between Aristophanes and 
Vitruvius, and yet most of those who have recently devoted 
themselves especially to the study of the Greek stage have 
agreed in one thing if in nothing else, — that the theatre of 
the fifth century B.C. was not like that for the construction 
of which Vitruvius gives directions. 

In regard to the ancient temple on the Acropolis at Athens, 
which Professor Dorpfeld believes was restored after the depar- 
ture of the Persians in 479 B.C., Dr. Frazer maintains his pre- 
vious opinion and reprints with some few changes his article in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies, XIII, pp. 153-187, in which he 
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argues that the temple was not restored after the Persian war, 
and consequently did not exist in the time of Pausanias. In an 
addendum (vol. V, pp. 542 f.), Dr. Frazer inclines to the belief 
that the Athena of the Parthenon, and therefore of the pre- 
Persian temple, was called Polias, and that therefore Professor 
Dorpfeld's theory ('Der Alte Athena-tempel auf der Akropo- 
lis,' Athen. Mitth. XXII, 1897, pp. 159-178) that the temple 
of Athena Polias described by Pausanias was the pre-Persian 
temple is possible if it were proved that the temple had been 
restored after the departure of the Persians and continued to 
exist throughout antiquity. But this Dr. Frazer thinks has 
not been done. Professor Dorpfeld writes plausibly, nay almost 
convincingly, in his last article on this subject, but although he 
has shifted his ground to some extent, he brings forward no 
new argument to prove that the temple existed in the time of 
Pausanias. That Dr. Frazer has not been led to desert his 
previous position is a proof of his independence and sound- 
ness of judgment, although I am not prepared to agree that the 
old temple was not temporarily restored after the Persian war. 
Some further arguments against Professor Dorpfeld's views may 
now be found in an article by Chr. Belger, Berl. Phil. Wochen- 
schrift, November 6 and 13, 1897. 

Although Dr. Frazer disagrees with Professor Dorpfeld in 
his views concerning the theatre and the pre-Persian temple, 
he shows him in many parts of his work the respect that is his 
due, and accepts without question many of the results of his 
investigations. In general it may be said that Dr. Frazer has 
failed to notice no important contribution to our knowledge of 
Greek antiquities, and his notes are brought by the addenda in 
vol. V to a period surprisingly near his date of publication. 
So the inscription relating to the building of the temple of 
Athena Nike, found in the summer of 1897, is mentioned (vol. 
V, p. 507) with reference to Athen. Mitth. XXII, 1897, pp. 226 f., 
although the text was not published until too late to be utilized. 
(See now 'E<^. 'Apx- 1897, pp. 173-194, pi. 11.) So, too, the 
discussion of the Athena Lemnia of Phidias is continued by a 
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summary of Jamot's treatise in Monuments Crrecs, vol. II, nos. 
21-22, 1893-94, pp. 23-35, and reference to other articles on 
the subject, including Professor Furtwangler's article in the 
Munich Sitzungsberichte, 1897, pp. 289-292, in which he con- 
nects with the Athena Lemnia a relief from Epidaurus now in 
the museum at Athens. Dr. Frazer agrees with Mr. Jamot in 
regarding Professor Furtwangler's Athena Lemnia as a hybrid, 
and fails "to understand how a glaring discord between the 
head and body of a statue can be thought a characteristic 
beauty, above all in a statue which ancient critics regarded as 
the most beautiful work of their greatest master." It may be 
worth while to add that Professor E. Reisch has recently given 
reasons for connecting the Epidaurus relief, not with the 
Athena Lemnia, but with the Athena Hephaestia of Alcamenes 
(Jahreshefte des osterreichischen archdologischen Institutes, vol. 
I, pp. 79-87). Before leaving the subject of Dr. Frazer's ad- 
denda it is well to state that his notes and addenda on Delphi 
give the most satisfactory account of the French discoveries at 
that place accessible. 

Very rarely Dr. Frazer makes an unguarded statement. So 
in vol. Ill, p. 508, in speaking of the arrangement of the figures 
in the eastern pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, he 
says "here, as elsewhere (^e.g. V, 13, 1) Pausanias uses the 
terms 'right' and 'left' in the sense of the spectator's right 
and left." Now this is, I believe, not strictly accurate. In V, 
13, 1, Pausanias is speaking of the temple, or rather of its en- 
trance, a thing which has no natural right or left, and naturally 
therefore he means the spectator's right ; but when he speaks 
of a statue or other object which has a natural right and left it 
would be strange if he used the words with reference to the 
right and left of the spectator. The only case, so far as I 
know, in which there appears to be any ground for the belief 
that Pausanias used the words "right" and "left" referring 
respectively to the left and right sides of a statue is in X, 37, 
1, the description of an Artemis at Anticyra, and the only rea- 
son for the belief in this case is a coin on which the figure is 
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reversed. I derive this information from an article by Dr. 
Wernicke (Jahrb. d. Arch. Inst. 1897, pp. 169-194) which had 
not appeared when Dr. Frazer wrote his note, and if Dr. 
Frazer's statement is inaccurate no blame attaches to him 
except that for making a general statement without having 
himself looked up the facts. If the statement is correct, it 
would be interesting to see the facts upon which it is based if 
there are any beyond those adduced by Professor Michaelis 
(^Aroh. Zeitung,. 1876, pp. 162 ff.). In vol. Ill, p. 345, Dr. 
Frazer, speaking of the temple of Athena Chalcioecus, says 
that it was probably " merely lined with bronze plates, like the 
so-called Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae," but on p. 126 it is 
expressly (and rightly) stated that the so-called Treasury was 
not so lined, but merely adorned with bronze rosettes or the 
like. 

Misprints are almost entirely absent from Dr. Frazer's work. 
My attention has been called to one in vol. II, p. 158. The 
red-figured Theseus vase mentioned is from Muvo, not Truvo. 

Of all the important books on classical subjects published in 
recent years this annotated translation of Pausanias is perhaps 
the most important. To the young stvident it may take the 
place of a library, and no scholar is so learned that he cannot 
derive from it both useful suggestions and valuable informa- 
tion. The work is a wonderful achievement, a mighty monu- 
ment of industry and learning, and a great boon to all who are 
interested in ancient Greece and its remains. 

Haeold N. Fowleb. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 
May, 1898. 



